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THE RELATIONS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 



PROFESSOR JAMES W. GARNER 
University of Illinois 



I 

Political science, as defined by Paul Janet, the learned author 
of the Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec le 
merale, is "that part of social science which treats of the founda- 
tions of the state and the principles of government." "It is," he 
says, "closely connected with political economy, or the science 
of wealth; with law either natural or positive, which occupies 
itself principally with the relations of citizens one to another; 
to history, which furnishes the facts of which it has need; to 
philosophy, and especially to morals, which gives to it a part of 
its principles." 1 Other modern political writers, like Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, Sir James Mcintosh, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, treat the science of the state as a branch of ethics or 
moral science, which deals with man as an intelligent being, as 
opposed to natural science, which is concerned with the phe- 
nomena of organic life irrespective of mental or moral qualities. 
Still others, like von Mohl, von Holtzendorff, George Cornwall 
Lewis, Alexander Bain, and Professor Giddings, recognize not 
a single science of the state, but a group of "political sciences," 
such as sociology, economics, history, statistics, jurisprudence, 
ethics, and all others, which are concerned with any particular 
one of the various relations of the state. 2 There is much 

1 Art. "Politique," in Block's Dictionnaire de la politique, Vol. II, p. 576. 

2 Von Mohl, Geschichte und Litterateur der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. I, p. 
126; also his Encyklopadie der Staatswissenschaften, p. 59 ; Holtzendorff, 
Principien der Politik, pp. 4-6 ; Lewis, Treatise of the Methods and Observation of 
Politics; Bain, Deductive und Inductive Logic, p. 549; Giddings, Principles of 
Sociology, p. 27. Von Mohl in his Encyclopadie classified the "political sciences" 
(1) as general political theory {allgemeine Staatslehre) ; (2) as the dogmatic 
political sciences, including public law, science of political morality {Staatssitten- 
lehre), and the art of politics (Staatskunst) ; and ,(3) the historical political 
sciences, including constitutional history and statistics. Holtzendorff later fol- 
lowed in all essential particulars von Mohl's classification, Principien der 
Politik, pp. 1-6. 
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authority, however, in favor of the singular form — that is, in 
favor of treating that science which deals alone and exclusively 
with the phenomena of the state, in its manifold relations, as 
political science; and those which are concerned only with par- 
ticular relations of the state, along with various other unrelated 
social phenomena, as disciplines of political science. 3 Common 
usage and practice sanction the employment of the singular 
form, although perhaps the plural term more nearly corresponds 
with the real facts. 4 Those other branches of knowledge like 
constitutional law, administrative law, international law, diplo- 
macy, constitutional history, public finance, etc., which are con- 
cerned exclusively with the phenomena of the state are also treated 
as separate and independent political sciences by some writers, and 
with much better reason than in the case of the others. Probably, 
however, the weight of authority is in favor of regarding them 
as branches or sections of a single science — political science. 
The various relations in which the state may be conceived can be 
subdivided and treated separately, but their connection is too 
intimate and their purpose too similar to justify their erection 
into different sciences. 5 

The various conflicting opinions on these points, however, 
represent mere differences of terminology rather than of sub- 

3 Among those who prefer the singular form are Jellinek, Sidgwick, Seeley, 
Woolsey, Lieber, Burgess, and Willoughby. 

4 Compare on this point Dunning's review of Jellinek's "L'etat moderne et 
ses droits," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XX, p. 728 ; see also Jellinek's 
Recht des modernen Staates, chap. iv. 

5 Munroe Smith, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 5. Contrary views 
on this point are held by Giddings and Dunning. "Whenever," says Giddings, 
"phenomena belonging to a single class and therefore properly the subject-matter 
of a single science, are so numerous and complicated that no one investigator 
can hope to become acquainted with them all, they will be divided up among 
many particular sciences" (Principles of Sociology, p. 31). Of the same opinion 
is Dunning, who maintains that what I have called the "branches" of political 
science have "sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and dogma 
quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment" (Political Theories Ancient 
and Mediaeval, p. xxii). "There is but one political science," says Munroe Smith; 
"the other so-called 'political sciences' are really co-ordinate social sciences (e. g., 
economics, jurisprudence and ethics), or auxiliaries to the social sciences (e. g., 
statistics). ("The Scope of Political Science," Political Science Qaurterly, Vol. 
I, P. 5.) 
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stance. The authorities are all agreed that a close relation- 
ship exists between that branch or branches of knowledge con- 
cerned exclusively with the phenomena of the state and certain 
other sciences or disciplines which deal only incidentally with 
particular relations of the state; and that this primary science 
is in a sense conditioned upon the said disciplines and cannot 
be fully comprehended without a wide knowledge of their under- 
lying prinicples. As Professor Small well observes : "A politi- 
cal science that is moving along in harmony with the whole 
progressive gain of out-look and in-look about the meaning 
of life must be, not a permanent abstraction, but sooner or later 
a working partner with all other types of investigation that are 
together closing in on the total meaning of life." 7 Moreover, 
few will dissent from the view of Professor Sidgwick that it is 
for the true good of any department of knowledge or inquiry 
to understand as thoroughly as may be its relation to other 
sciences and studies, to see clearly what elements of its reason- 
ings it has to take from them and what in its turn it may claim 
to give them. 8 The practical value of such insight must neces- 
sarily increase in proportion as the steady growth of human 
knowledge, with its extended range of human inquiry, creates a 
more urgent need for a clear, definite, and rational division 
of intellectual labor. Formerly there was a disposition to 
emphasize and exaggerate, to their common detriment, the inde- 
pendence of each branch of knowledge which put forward a 
claim to be considered as a separate science; but the tendency of 
modern thought has been to accentuate the relations instead of 
the differences. It will be the purpose of this paper to discuss, 
from the point of view indicated above, the interrelations of 
political science, sociology, economics, statistics, psychology, 

"Von Mohl, Geschichte und Literratur der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. I, 
p. 1. 

7 "Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences," American Journal of 
Sociology, July, 1906, p. 20. 

8 "The Relation of Ethics to Sociology," Int. Jour, of Ethics, Vol. X, p. 8. 
"The Spirit of the Age," says McKenzie, "insists upon an exact differentiation of 
all spheres of investigation" (Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 41). "A high 
degree of differentiation, in the field of human knowledge," says Dunning, "is a 
characteristic mark of every advanced civilization." Op. cit., p. xix. 
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geography, and ethnology. Of jurisprudence and its various 
divisions and of diplomacy, public finance, etc., which I have 
described not as related social sciences but as branches of 
political science, it is not my purpose to speak. 

II 

First of all, political science intimately touches at many 
points sociology, which has been described as the "fundamental 
social science." 9 As a thoughtful writer has observed, the politi- 
cal is embedded in the social, and if political science remains 
distinct from sociology, it will be because the breadth of the 
field calls for the specialist, and not because there are any well- 
defined natural boundaries marking it off from sociology. 10 
While, however, the two sciences touch at many points, so that, 
as Professor Ross remarks, there are no natural boundaries 
between them their spheres have been pretty definitely differ- 
entiated for the purposes of scientific investigation. It is well, 
therefore, to recognize that the domains and the problems of the 
two sciences are by no means the same. "The greatest step for- 
ward," says Professor Giddings, "that political science has made 
in recent years has been its discovery that its province is not 
coextensive with the investigation of society, but that the lines 
of demarkation can be definitely drawn." 11 

9 Seligman, Principles of Economics, p. 6. Giddings says there is one group 
of sciences that we may denominate the "political sciences," including economics, 
theory of the state, and the philosophy of law ("Province of Sociology," Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. I, p. 66). The 
Century Dictionary enumerates the "branches" of political science as (i) natural 
law, (2) abstract politics, (3) political economy, (4) science of police, (5) prac- 
tical politics, (6) history of politics, (7) history of foreign political institutions, 
(8) statistics, (9) positive law, (10) international law and diplomacy, (11) 
technical science of politics. Bain, in his Deductive and Inductive Logic (p. 549), 
says the "entire department of political science at the present day" (1870) includes 
jurisprudence, international law, political economy, and statistics. 

10 Ross, Foundations of Sociology, p. 22. For an illuminating discussion of 
the relations between sociology and other sciences, particularly politics and 
economics, see Small, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1906, pp. 11-31 ; for the 
relation of political science to other sciences, see Jellinek, Rcht des modernen 
Staates, chap iv. 

11 Principles of Sociology, p. 35. 
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In general, we may say that sociology is concerned with the 
scientific study of society viewed as an aggregate of individuals 
(the social aggregate) or, as Professor Small says, the "science 
of men in their associated processes;" 12 while political science 
concerns itself with the various relations of a particular portion 
of society viewed as a politically organized unit. Political science 
is concerned with one form only of human association, namely, 
the political; it has, therefore, a narrow and more restricted 
field, and begins much later with the life of the race, than does 
sociology. In sociology the unit of investigation is the socius, 
that is, the individual viewed not merely as an animal and a 
conscious being, but also as a neighbor, a citizen, a co-worker; 
in short, a man among men, a social creature. 13 In political 
science the unit of study is the state as distinct from the nation, 
the tribe, the clan, the family, or the individual, though not 
unconnected with them; that is, its primary subject is a definite 
portion of society which manifests, in a comparatively high 
degree, a political self-consciousness. 14 Its fundamental prob- 

" General Sociology, p. 7. 

13 Compare Giddings, Elements, p. 11; Small, American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1900 ; Ward, Popular Science Monthly, June, 1902. Gumplowicz, an 
Austrian economist and sociologist, maintains that the group instead of the 
individual is the unit of sociological investigation. He has worked out an inter- 
esting sociological theory of the state which considers social groups instead of 
"free and equal" individuals to be the constituent elements of the state. See his 
Die sociologische Staatsidce, p. 52 ; also Sociologie und Politik, pp. 53-58. Gump- 
lowicz thus begins a stage later in the evolution of society than do those who 
consider the individual to be the unit. Whether the sociologist is justified in 
jumping over the individual and assuming the existence of the group without 
inquiring into its genesis and development may well be doubted. A less radical 
view is that of Simmel, who maintains that the subject of sociological 
investigation is not so much the groups themselves as the modes and forms of 
association into groups ("Problems of Sociology," Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, November, 1895). Along the same line is the 
view of Professor Small, who describes the subject-matter of sociology as the 
"process of human association" (General Sociology, p. 3). 

" Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 17. Burgess, Political Science 
and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, p. 50 ; Dunning, Political Theories, p. xvi. "Comte 
conceived sociology to represent the whole human race, past, present, and future, 
as constituting a vast and eternal social unit where the different organs, individual 
and national, concur in their various modes and degrees, in the evolution of 
humanity" (quoted by Henry Sidgwick, International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
X, p. 8). 
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lems relate to sovereignty, liberty, government, and independ- 
ence. In ancient times, when the city-state represented the 
highest form of political organization, political science was little 
more than the science of cities, to use an expression of Professor 
Seeley; that is, it was mainly the science of municipal govern- 
ment. 15 With the development of national states in modern times 
— that is to say, states whose geographic boundaries coincide 
with the lines of political and ethnic unity — political science 
came to be the science of national* country states. Then, as the 
movement toward world-federation increases, it will tend to 
become more and more the science of the world-state. 16 Finally, 
with the formation of clearer and more definite conceptions of 
sovereignty and liberty, and the embodiment of those concep- 
tions in constitutional law, we may say that political science is 
also' the science of sovereignty and of liberty. 17 It is with the 
state as organized within the constitution that political science 
is concerned. The state behind the constitution — that is, natural 
society which has not yet received the impress of political organi- 
zation — is for political science a datum. 18 Back of the consti- 
tution we find political consciousness lacking; in short, we are 
brought into the domain of primitive political institutions — insti- 
tutions which are so shrouded with conjecture and controversy 
that we may safely leave this field to the exploitation of the his- 
torian and the socioogist. 19 Possibly it is a realm from which 

15 Introduction to Political Science, p. 32. 

16 Burgess, "Relation of Political Science to History," Annual Report, 
American Historical Association, 1896, Vol. I, p. 212. 

17 This view was first clearly brought out by Burgess in his volume on 
Sovereignty and Liberty; see also Lieber, Civil Liberty and Self -Government, 
Vol. I, p. 137. 

18 Giddings, Principles, p. 36. Compare also Burgess, "The American Com- 
monwealth," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 13. 

M Compare on this point Dunning, Political Theories Ancient and Mediaeval, 
p. xvi. "Of all the multifarious projects," says Dunning, "for fixing the boundary 
which marks off political from the more general social science, that seems most 
satisfactory which bases the distinction on the existence of a political self- 
consciousness. Without stopping to inquire too curiously into the precise conno- 
tation of this term, it may be safely said that, as a rule, primitive communities 
do not, and advanced communities do, manifest the political " consciousness. 
Hence, the opportunity to leave to sociology the entire field of primitive institu- 
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the political philosopher should not be rigorously excluded, but 
certainly it offers no attractions for the political scientist. 20 
Sociology is concerned with the organization and activities of 
the state only in so far as they exert an influence on social phe- 
nomena. Likewise with the questions as to what the state ought to 
be, or how it has come to be what it is, sociology has little or no 
concern. It is content to leave the answer to the former ques- 
tion to political philosophy and the latter to history. Political 
science deals with the state as an accomplished fact both in its 
statical and dynamical relations, caring little for primitive origins 
and social transitions. Yet it cannot ignore the fact that its 
premises are laid in human nature, and that the mainsprings of 
political action are the desires of individuals massed in groups. 21 

tions, and to regard as truly political only those institutions and those theories 
which are closely associated with such manifestations." 

20 There is a generally recognized distinction between political science and 
political philosophy, although a precise differentiation of their spheres is difficult, 
if not impossible. Perhaps we may say that political science furnishes us with 
the results of logical thinking upon the nature and life of concrete political insti- 
tutions, while political philosophy inquires into the foundations of the first prin- 
ciples which underlie them. Compare on this point Huxley's distinction between 
a science and a philosophy in his Object and Scope of Philosophy, Essays, VI. p. 
57. The essential difference, according to Sidgwick, consists in the fact that 
political philosophy concerns itself directly with the right or best form of govern- 
ment, while political science does not (Development of European Polity, p. 2). 
The correctness of this view, however, may be seriously questioned, and indeed 
seems to be inconsistent with Sidgwick's earlier view that political science 
endeavors "to determine what ought to be so far as the constitution and 
government are concerned" (Elements of Politics, p. 7). A more satis- 
factory distinction is that formulated by Willoughby, who seems to re- 
gard political philosophy as that part of political science which is 
concerned with a theoretical discussion of the essential characteristics of the 
material and phenomena with which political science has to deal. Political philoso- 
phy he conceives to be concerned with generalizations instead of particulars predi- 
cating essential and fundamental qualities rather than accidental or unessential 
characteristics ("Political Philosophy" in South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 161). 
Compare also Dunning's distinction between political science and political theory, 
op. cit., p. xvii. 

21 Thus, says Giddings, political science "assumes for every nation a national 
character, and is content that the political constitution of the state can be 
scientifically deduced from the character assumed. It takes the fact of sovereignty 
and builds upon it, and does not speculate how sovereignty came to be, as did 
Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau. It starts exactly where Aristotle started, with 
the dictum that man is a political animal." (Principles of Sociology, p. 37.) 
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Thus a true political science must have its roots embedded in the 
science of social phenomena, and the same is equally true of 
politics as an art of government. There is much truth in the 
remark of an able writer that "social or governmental failures 
are almost exclusively due to ignorance of social laws," and that 
"government is becoming more and more the organ of social 
consciousness and more and more the servant of the social 
will." 22 

Ill 

Few, if any, of the so-called disciplines contribute so much to 
political science as does history, since it furnishes, in a great meas- 
ure, the materials for comparison and induction. It has been well 
called, by an eminent French scholar, the master-science of the 
nineteenth century, in the domain of the moral and political 
sciences. 23 It constitutes a sort of third dimension to the social 
sciences. 24 The relation was tersely expressed by the late Pro- 
fessor Seeley, who said that political science without history was 
hollow and baseless; or, to put it in rhyme: "History without 
political science has no fruit; political science without history 
has no root." 25 While history furnishes many of the data for 
the construction of a political science, and is therefore insepar- 
able from the study of the state, it is not true, as Freeman 
declared, that history is past politics and politics present history — a 
view, however, in which Sidgwick concurs, and one which he says, 
we should constantly keep before our minds in order to conceive 
the unity of the process by which political society develops from 
primitive to advanced stages. 28 Equally erroneous is the dictum 
of Lord Acton that "the student of history is a politician with 

22 Lester F. Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 302, 304. 

23 M. Esmein, quoted by M. Deslandres in La crise de la science politique et 
le probleme de la inSthode, p. iv. 

21 Munroe Smith, "Scope of Political Science," Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. I, p. 4. 

"Introduction to Political Science, p. 4. Compare the following from Lord 
Acton's inaugural as regius professor at Cambridge: "The science of politics is 
the one science that is deposited by the stream of history like the grains of gold 
in the sands of a river." 

26 Development of European Polity, p. 4. 
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his face turned backward." Not all of history is "past politics." 
Much of it — like the history of art, of science, of inventions, 
discoveries, military campaigns, language, customs, dress, indus- 
tries, religious controveries — has little, if any, relation to politics 
and affords no material for political investigation. 27 On the 
other hand, not all political science is history. Much of it is of 
a purely philosophical and speculative character, and cannot 
therefore be assigned to the category of history. The true nature 
of the relationship has been clearly described by Burgess who says 
the phenomena of history must be conceived, first under the 
category of time, that is, in the order of antecedent and conse- 
quent; second, under the category of cause and effect, otherwise 
what we call history would be mere statistics or chronology; 28 
and, third, it must possess the element of self-progression. He 
points out a truth which cannot be denied, that a mere repetition 
of events without an added increment is not history, and that 
historical knowledge consists not merely in knowing what has 
happened in the past, but in the correct apprehension of the 
variations and accretions in the succession of events. 29 This is 
the idea, expressed in different language, of the Hegelian doc- 
trine that history is merely the unfolding of the human spirit; 
that, while its progress is marked by irregularities of movement, 
by stumblings and temporary retrogressions, there is, on the 
whole, a steady advance toward an ideal. 30 Political science, 

27 "Political science," says Schlegel, "forms but one part and not the whole 
"of human history" (Philosophy of History, p. 68). We have, as Professor 
Small observes, "histories" of everything from civilization to coinage — histories 
of church doctrine, military tactics, language, painting, prostitution, and even of 
the devil (Journal of Sociology, July, 1906, p. 18). It would, of course, be pre- 
posterous to assert that such "history" is "past politics." 

28 See on this point Jellinek, Rechl des modernen Staates, Vol. I, p. 8. 
Jellinek points out that history presents to us not only facts, but the causal con- 
nection between those facts. 

28 Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1896, Vol. I, pp. 
203-5. 

80 Hegel, Philosophy of History (trans, by Morris), p. 115. "History in the 
ihaking," says Burgess, "is, therefore, the progressive realization of the ideals of 
the human spirit in all of the objective forms of their manifestation in language, 
tradition, and literature, in customs, manners, laws, and institutions and in 
opinion and belief. And history, in the writing, is the true and faithful record of 
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on the other hand, is the science of the state considered in its 
multiform relations. It is concerned, not only with government, 
but also with sovereignty and liberty. Constitutional law is the 
objective realization in legal institutions of its doctrines. The 
elements of time and progression which constitute the substance 
of history do not enter into the concept of political science. 

While political science makes extensive use of historical ma- 
terial, 31 its problem is distinct from that of history. The func- 
tion of history is to narrate and interpret a succession of events 
in the light of causal relations; to> discover the reasons why 
social institutions persist and change from generation to genera- 
tion ; to trace tendencies and laws of growth. It is not restricted 
in its sphere to those parts of society which have received politi- 
cal organization, but covers the record of man prior as well as 
subsequent to the organization of the state. Thus in point of 
time history antedates political science, and in a sense prepares 
the way for its advent. The function of political science is to 
explain political institutions, and it is concerned only with that 
part of their history which is capable of throwing light upon 
their true character. According to certain writers, its principal 
problem is the teleological one of determining what ought to be, so 
far as the constitution and action of government are concerned, 
while history is concerned with what has been. 32 Thus, although 
their problems are distinct, they have a common subject in the 
phenomena of the state, and therefore their spheres touch at 
many points and overlap at others. To fully comprehend politi- 
cal science in its fundamental relations we must study it his- 
torically, and to interpret history in its true significance we must 
study that politically. Thus as studies they are mutually con- 

these progressive revelations of the human reason, as they mark the line and 
stages of advance made by the human race toward its ultimate perfection." When 
the race ceases to be the representative of progress, says Burgess, it not only 
ceases to make history, but really, thereafter, unmakes history. Its experiences 
thenceforth become material for tragedy and romance rather than for history. 

31 "Die beschreibende Grundlage aller Socialwissenschaft, also auch der Staats- 
wissenschaft, ist die Geschichte welche die sociale Thatsachen in ihrem his- 
torischen Verlaufe fest- und darstellt sowie deren aussere und innere Verknupfung 
nachweist." — Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates, p. 8. 

" Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 7 ; also Development of European Polity, 
P- 5- 
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tributary and supplementary rather than antagonistic. "Politics 
are vulgar," said Professor Seeley, "when not liberalized by 
history, and history fades into mere literature when it loses sight 
of its relation to politics." 3S Separate them, says Burgess, and 
the one becomes a cripple, if not a corpse, the other a will of the 
wisp. 34 Professor Seeley conceived history to be the name of the 
residuum which has been left when one group of facts after 
another has been taken possession of by some science. Ulti- 
mately, he says, a science will take possession of the residuum, 
and this science will be political science. 35 Many of the facts 
of history, he points out, are no longer recorded in historical 
treatises, but have been appropriated by other sciences. Thus 
for example, the facts of the past relating to meteorology, biol- 
ogy, hygiene, surgery, and various others sciences and arts, are 
not recorded in historical, but in scientific treatises. Physiology 
has taken possession of a definite group of historical facts; path- 
ology, another; political economy is appropriating the facts of 
industry; jurisprudence of law; etc. If this process of appro- 
priation continues, all the facts of history in the end will be 
swallowed up. Already historians deal meagerly with the facts 
regarding the phenomena oi the sciences and arts, merely con- 
tenting themselves with referring the reader to some special 
treatise for information. 

IV 
With political economy — or economics, to use the more 
modern term — political science is closely related; indeed, it is 
classed as a branch of political science by at least one noted 
economist. 38 It was first called "political" economy by the 
Greeks, and was defined by them as the art of providing revenue 
for the state. 37 During the later Middle Ages it began to> be 

88 Introduction to Political Science, p. 4. 

84 "Relation of History to Political Science," Annual Report, American 
Historical Association, 1896, Vol. I, p. 211. 

85 Op. cit., p. 12. 

86 Dugald Stewart, Lectures on Political Economy, Vol. I, p. 24. 

87 Seligman, Principles of Economics, p. 7 ; Hadley, "Relation between 
Politics and Economics," Publications of the American Economic Association, 
1899- 
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conceived of as the art of augmenting the wealth and power of 
a nation through the development of its natural resources; that 
is, it came to be regarded as the economy of the state. Thus 
there was a gradual centering of attention on the political side, 
which resulted in giving to economics the character of a political 
science, in the popular mind at least. Senior remarks that as 
late as the eighteenth century political economy was regarded 
as a branch of statesmanship particularly by the Physiocrats, 
and that those who assumed the name of political economists 
avowedly treated, not of wealth, but of government. 38 His own 
conception of the scope of political economy was affected by 
this view, and he laid it down as a principle that the science 
involved a "consideration of the whole theory of morals, of gov- 
ernment, and of civil and criminal legislation." 39 

The first systematic English writer on the subject, Sir 
James Stewart, in his Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy (published in 1767), enunciated this view when he 
said: 

What economy is in the family, political economy is in the state .... 
but the statesman is not master to establish what form of economy he 

pleases The great art, therefore, of political economy is first to adapt 

the different operations of it to the spirit, manners, habits, and customs of the 
people, and afterward to model these circumstances so as to be able to intro- 
duce a set of new and more useful institutions. 

The principles of the science of political economy were stated by 
Stewart to be, "to secure a certain fund of subsistence for all 
the inhabitants and to obviate every circumstance which may 
render it precarious." 40 Nine years later Adam Smith published 
his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
in which he stated the objects of political economy, "considered 
as a branch of the science of a statesman," to be two: first, to 
provide adequate "revenue or substance for the people or, more 
properly, to enable them to provide it for themselves;" and, 
second, to supply the state or commonwealth "with a revenue 

39 Political Economy, p. i . 

*> Ibid., p. 2. 

" Works, Vol. I, pp. 2, 3. 
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sufficient for the public service." "It proposes," he said, "to 
enrich both the people and the sovereign." 41 

Without quoting further from the earlier writers, it is clear 
that they conceived economics to be a branch of the general 
science of the state. Writers of the present day no longer hold 
to the earlier conception, yet there is no difference of opinion 
among them concerning the question of a close relationship of 
economics and politics as independent social sciences. Political 
and social life is obviously intermixed, and the activities and, 
to some extent, even the forms of government are profoundly 
influenced by economic conditions. Conversely, there is a dis- 
tinct interaction of politics upon economics, often manifesting 
itself in the relation of cause and effect. The production and 
distribution of wealth is largely conditioned upon the existing 
forms of government and the institutional basis of economic 
life. 42 The final solution of many economic problems is condi- 
tioned upon the existence of certain political conditions, while, 
on the other hand, some of the fundamental problems of the state 
are determined by economic considerations. Thus tariff laws and 
trade restrictive acts generally are favored or opposed almost 
entirely on economic grounds. The financial system of the state 
rests on economic principles, and to a large extent the whole 
question of the relation between government and liberty is at 
bottom an economic problem. The burning questions of present- 
day politics, government control of public utilities, relation 
of the state to corporate enterprise, and its attitude toward the 
whole question of capital and labor, are at the same time funda- 
mentally questions of economics; indeed, the whole theory of 
government administration is largely economic. 48 There are 

41 Book IV, Introduction. It may not be out of place to mention that Smith 
as professor at Glasgow (1751-64) lectured on natural theology, ethical philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and political economy, believing that these subjects were not only 
related, but actually complementary to each other. Compare Mill, Political 
Economy, p. 3 ; and Sidgwick, The Principles of Political Economy, pp. 14-16. 

" It is no doubt true, says Nicholson, that the system of government 
"operates on economic facts," and that "economic history furnishes endless 
examples of the injurious effects of bad government" (Principles of Political 
Economy, p. 13). 

43 Munroe Smith, "Scope of Political Science," Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. I, p. 4. 
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few activities of the state that do not affect directly or indirectly, 
favorably or unfavorably, the economic interests of society; and 
for this reason the statesman should possess the widest knowl- 
edge of economic laws and principles. 44 

V 

In statistics political science finds a valuable and potent 
instrument of investigation. Both von Mohl and Holtzendorff 
treated it as one of the "political sciences." The former defined 
it as the science through which a picture of existing political 
and social conditions could be obtained; 45 the latter conceived it 
to be the means through which the fundamental principles and 
conditions of political activity could be learned and an insight 
into the relations of political phenomena gained. 40 To the same 
effect is the estimate of Sheldon Amos, who says : "The study 
and use of statistics must be regarded as a most valuable ally 
and an unmistakable proof of the scientific character of political 
studies." 47 Its relation to political science is hardly that of an 
independent science in the sense that economics and sociology 
are, but rather that of an auxiliary science. It is an instrument, 
a means in the dynamics of political science, and contributes to 
the study of it somewhat as microscopy does to pathology. 48 
It gives us the quantitative measurements of political and social 
phenomena expressed in figures, and these constitute the material 
for an inductive study of political science — materials without 
which we should be largely helpless. It goes farther and shows 
us what shall be counted, and how that which is counted in one 
direction (population) shall be compared with that which has 
been counted in another direction (environment). Finally, it 

" Compare J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy (ed. by Laughlin), 
p. 47; and Dugald Stewart, Lectures on Political Economy, Vol. I. p. 17. Burke 
stated the most important problem of political economy to be "to ascertain what 
the state ought to take upon itself to direct by the public wisdom, and what it 
ought to leave, with as little interference as possible, to individual discretion." 

45 Encyklopadie der Staatswissenschaften, p. 745. 

46 Principien der Politik, p. 18. 
"Science of Politics, p. 19. 

** Cf. Gumplowicz, Sociologie und Politik, p. 40. 
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directs our attention to possible relations of cause and effect 
which otherwise might escape our notice, and thus reveals to us 
the existence of a reign of law in the physical world. 48 The 
manifestations of political and social, like those of economic 
life, readily lend themselves to the statistical method; and 
when the results are properly measured, and carefully arranged 
and tabulated according to scientific methods and criteria, they 
serve as a guide for administrative action, as a basis for legisla- 
tion, and as a means of testing the expediency or effectiveness 
of political policies. It is the practice of modern governments 
to collect and preserve in systematic form statistics relating to 
the political, social, and economic conditions of the state. No 
government could legislate intelligently without the aid of statis- 
tical information concerning its trade, finance, military and 
economic resources, social condition of the people, etc. Such 
evils as arise from the prevalence of disease, vice, crime, illiter- 
acy, vicious moral training, unsanitary surroundings, must first 
be proceeded against practically. 50 Moreover, statistics relative 
to births, marriages, deaths, divorces, often serve an important 
purpose in the formulation of new policies of political and social 
reform. Thus in practical politics there is a constant and increas- 
ing demand for scientific statistical data in the form of measure- 
ments and descriptions. 

VI 
There is evidence of a growing rapprochement between 
political science and psychology, as is shown by the increasing 
frequency of the attempts to explain political phenomena through 
psychological laws. Comte gave great weight to psychology as 
the basis of his social and ethical system, and Spencer empha- 
sized it scarcely less than he did biology. Indeed, the biological 
theory which formerly held so conspicuous a place in the method- 
ology of political science is being displaced by the psychological ; 51 

"Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, pp. 13, 15. 

50 Ibid., p. 16. See also Statistics and Economics, by the same author, p. 5. 
For further literature on the subject see Reichesberg, Statistik und Socialwissen- 
schaft, and von Mayr, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. 

51 Baldwin, "Psychology of Social Organization," Psychological Review, Vol. 
IV, p. 482. 
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for we are coming to realize that it is only in its psychological 
aspects that the analogy between the state and the biological 
organism is properly applicable. 52 If we consider the state apart 
from its concrete organization and its manifestations through 
legally constituted agencies, we shall see that it is essentially 
psychic rather than physical, subjective rather than objective. 53 
It is equally clear that a full understanding of the adaptability 
and functions of political institutions can only be gained through 
a study of the psychical factors upon which they rest. Govern- 
ment to be stable and popular must reflect the mental ideas 
and moral sentiments of the people; that is, it must be in 
harmony with what has been called the "mental constitution of 
the race." 54 The government of the king of Dahomey is prob- 
ably an excellent one for his people, but the wisest constitution 
of Europe or America would be wholly unfitted for them, largely 
because of the totally different mental constitution of their race. 
The explanation of the capacity of the Teutonic races for the 
enjoyment of a high degree of civil liberty without producing 
anarchy, and the incapacity of others, as well as the widely vary- 
ing conceptions of the proper relation between authority and 
freedom among different races, is to be found mainly in the psy- 
chological character of each. "Each people," says LeBon in his 
Lois psychologiques de devolution des peuples, "has its own 
mental constitution as fixed as its anatomy and character, from 
which are derived its thoughts, institutions, beliefs, and arts;" 
and "history in its great lines may be considered as the simple 
unfolding of the psychological conceptions of the race." It is 
especially in the domain of political institutions, he points out, 
that the mental constitution of the race manifests itself most 
markedly. The terms "race psychology" and "political psy- 
chology" 55 have fairly earned a place in the political vocabu- 
lary of the time. Holtzendorff, following some of the older 
German publicists, went so far as to classify V olkerpsychologie 

52 Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 299. 

53 Cf. Willoughby, Nature of the State, p. 38. 

51 LeBon, Lois psychologiques de V evolution des peuples, p. 6. 
55 See op. cit., pp. 5, 6, 99, 100. 
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as one of the disciplines of political science, 56 and the German 
political philosophers generally have always recognized a close 
relationship between the two sciences. Bagehot has attempted 
to explain the working of the English constitution upon psy- 
chological grounds, and more recently M. Boutmy, in two sug- 
gestive volumes on the political psychology of the English and 
American people, has pointed out the influence of psychological 
factors upon the character and workings of their political 
institutions. 57 

An American writer, Professor J. W. Burgess, has shown 
that the races of the earth may be classified on the basis of their 
political psychology; that each race has certain distinguishing 
political traits which mark it off from the others; and that the 
political institutions peculiar to each have been determined 
largely by psychological factors. Thus the political conscious- 
ness of the ancient Greeks never advanced beyond the idea of the 
city-state. That of the Romans, on the other hand, found 

59 Principien der Politik, p. 19; see also Bastian, Politische Psychologie 
(1886), and Lazarus and Steinthal in Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. I. 

" Essai d'une psychologie politique du peuple anglais (1901) and Elements 
d'une psychologie politique du peuple ame'ricain (1902). Boutmy's estimate of 
the English people is rather unfavorable. They are, he says, extremely individual- 
istic, rather brutal, unsociable, wanting in sympathy, but withal frank, energetic, 
and conservative. His opinion of the Americans is more favorable, although he 
says they are more lacking in national patriotism than the Europeans. Comparing 
the French and American conceptions of the relation between government and 
liberty, he says : "The Frenchman says : 'Let us rather be governed badly than 
not at all ;' the American says : 'Let us be as little governed as possible rather 
than be governed badly.' " Concerning the political psychology of the Americans, 
James Bryce says : "The Americans know the constitution of their country ; 
they follow public affairs ; they join in local government and learn from it how 
government must be carried on, and in particular how discussion must be con- 
ducted in meetings and its results tested at elections. They are conservative 
in their fundamental beliefs, in the structure of their government, and in their 
social and domestic usages," (The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, pp. 284, 
292.) Similar is the estimate of the German scholar Ratzel, who says: 
"Der Nordamerikaner ist ein politisches Wesen. Oeffentliche Angelegenheiten 
erfiillen seine Seele. Die amerikanische Litteratur hat bis jetzt keine fiber 
der Erde schriehende Geister hervorgebracht. Lyriker, Aesthetiker, My9tiker 
haben alle politisch gesungen, geredet, gewirkt" (Politische Geographie der 
vereinigten Staaten, p. 625). 
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expression in the idea of a world-state, and as a people they sur- 
passed all races in the development of law and the formulation 
of legal rights. The national genius of the Celts has been dis- 
tinctly unpolitical; attachment in small bodies to> chosen chiefs 
has represented their idea of state organization, while violence 
and corruption have marked their politics, in consequence of 
which they have remained subject to more highly endowed politi- 
cal races. 68 Doubtless, if we should undertake to account for 
the lack of political genius among oriental races, and its presence 
in a high degree among those of Teutonic origin, who have 
become the leaders of the world in the organization of national 
states and in the political regeneration of inferior races, we 
should find ourselves face to face with large problems of race 
psychology. 

Several attempts have recently been made to explain the law 
of social organization upon psychological grounds. One of these 
is embodied in the "imitation" theory of M. Tarde, who main- 
tains that all civilizations, even the most divergent, are merely 
"rays from a single primordial center," 59 and that social resem- 
blances are due to conscious imitation rather than coincidence. 60 
Another theory is that of M. Durkheim, who finds the underlying 
cause of social organization to' be the influence of constraint 
which one individual exerts over another. The bond of social 
solidarity, he contends, is a "repressive right" — the fear of 
punishment for the rupture. 61 Still a third "psychological" view 
is the doctrine of Herbert Spencer and the English moral philo- 
sophers, who attribute the cause of social organization to certain 
primitive motives, such as sympathy. It is sufficient to say that 
none of these theories are accepted as adequate solutions of the 
problems of origins, but that need not affect our belief in the pos- 

58 Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, chap, iii ; cf. 
Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates, pp. 73 f. 

"Lois de I'imitation (trans, by Parsons), p. 51. 

60 Ibid., pp. 14, 74. For a criticism of Tarde's theory see Small, General 
Sociology, chap, xxxix. 

51 Divisions du travail, chap. ii. For the relation of race psychology to 
politics by an eminent German publicist, see Jellinek, Recht des modernen 
Staates, p. 72. 
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sibility of psychological influences in determining the course of 
state life, nor of the value of psychological aids in discovering 
the origin of many political institutions and understanding their 
workings. Political institutions must exist subjectively as ideas 
before they can be realized in objective form. It would be easy 
to show that the basis of many agitations for political reforms 
exists in mental attitudes rather than in any real need for change. 
The history of the past is full of coups, bouleversements, revolu- 
tions, that can be explained only from the psychological point of 
view. 62 Modem psychology, observes a well-known sociologist, 
is "the guiding thread in historical research, and is full of appli- 
cations to the social life and political measures of the day." 63 
If it contributed nothing else to political science, it would make 
good its claim to be regarded as a discipline through the lessons 
which it teaches concerning the problem of adaptation of 
institutions. 64 

VII 
With geography political science comes into close relation at 
important points. That branch of anthropo-geography which 
has to do with the activities of man on the earth's surface, not 
as an individual but as a member of the state; which takes 
account of boundaries, settlements, sites of ports and towns, the 
lines of travel and migration ; in short, which is concerned with 
the distribution of men into communities or states, as commer- 
cial geography deals with the distribution of the commercial 
products of the earth's surface, we may call political geog- 
raphy. 65 It is sometimes said that there is a place for physical 

62 Cf. Ellwood, "A Psychological Theory of Revolutions," American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 49; see also Tarde, Les Transformations du pouvoir ; 
Wundt, The Facts of the Moral Life (trans, by Gulliver and Fitchener), p. 
257 J Ratzenhofer, Wesen una" Zweck der Politik, Vol. I, pp. 38 f. 

63 Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. x ; cf. Jellinelc, op. cit., pp. 73-85. 

** Cf. LeBon, Lois psychologiques de I'evolution des pettples, p. 3. On the 
general subject cf. Small "The Initial Problems of Social Psychology," in his 
General Sociology, chap. xl. 

65 Keltie in Mill's International Geography, p. 109 ; also op. cit., p. 5 ; also 
Keltie, Applied Geography, p 12. The two most recent and noteworthy treatises 
on this subject are Ratzel's Politische Geographie and his Anthropogeographie. 
The latter work, in two volumes, represents the most conspicuous attempt ever made 
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geography and history, but not for political geography; but in 
recent years, through the scholarly researches of Wallace, Geike, 
Strachey, Mill, Ritter, Herder, Geddes, Ratzel, Keltic, Draper, 
McKinder, and others, the political geographer has made good 
his claim to a place at court. There is no longer any doubt that 
geography deserves a primary place in all departments of research 
which have to do with man or with the institutions which he 
creates. 66 It is, says James Bryce, "the meeting-place of the 
sciences. It gathers up, so to speak, the results which the 
geologist, the botanist, the zoologist, and the meteorologist have 
obtained, and presents them to the student of history, economics, 
and politics — we might perhaps add of law, philosophy, and 
architecture — as an important part of the data from which he 
must start." 67 Those who have read the second chapter of 
Buckle's brilliant History of Civilization will recall the influence 
which he attributed to the geographical factors of climate, soil, 
and food upon the industrial, intellectual, and political develop- 
ment of nations. It will be remembered how, to take a specific 
instance, he sought to account for the wide dissimilarity in the 
government, laws, religion, and institutions of Scandinavia, on 
the one hand, and those of Spain and Portugal, on the other, 
mainly in the dissimilarity of geographical conditions, and how 
he accounted for the civilization of ancient Egypt by the fer- 
tility of its soil and other favorable geographic influences. 68 
There is no longer any doubt that Buckle greatly exaggerated 
the influence of geographic conditions upon civilization; 69 but 

to describe the relations between geography and the social sciences. It is a plea for 
a closer study of geography in its bearings upon sociology and political science. 
Like most of the "political geographers," Ratzel shows a tendency to overestimate 
the influence of geographical conditions in determining social and political 
conditions, but withal his work is well planned and contains much suggestive 
material. 

m Ripley, The Races of Europe, p. 14 ; see also his "Geography as a Socio- 
logical Study," Political Science Quarterly, December, 1895. 

"Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII, p. 128. 

69 Buckle, History of Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 32, 59 ; compare on this point 
Barth's anthropo-geographical view of history in his Die Philosophic der 
Geschichte als Sociologie. 

09 Cf. Ripley, op. cit., p. 1. 
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when due allowance has been made for all exaggeration, it can- 
not be denied that he was right in principle. Geography is the 
basis of all history, 70 and geographic conditions determine in a 
large measure the course of history, particularly economic and 
political history; and every historian ambitious of being more 
than a mere chronicler, as Keltie observes, must not fail to take 
into account the consideration of geographical factors. 71 The 
movements of the races over the surface of the earth, the settle- 
ments which they have made, the states which they have created, 
and the resulting lines of political division have been determined 
mainly by the physical conditions of its surface and its atmos- 
phere. 72 The political man, like the intellectual and social man, 
is to a large extent the product of his environment. 73 

Of the great political writers of the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu and Comte both emphasized the influence of geo- 
graphical conditions upon political development. Montesquieu, 
in his Esprit de lois, undertook to trace a causal relation between 
climate and the system of law prevailing in a given state, and 

70 H. J. McKinder, in Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 78 ; see 
also Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, Part. I, p. 66 : "Die Nothwendigkeit des Bodens 
fur den Staat ist iiber alien Zweifel erhaben. Weil der Staat ohne Boden und 
Grenzen nicht zu denken ist, hat sich schon {nine eine politische Geographic 
entwickelt, und wenn auch die Staatswissenschaft die Raum- und Lagebedin- 
gungen der Staaten oft iibersah, so ist doch eine den Boden vernachschlussigende 
Staatslehre immer eine vcrubergehende Tauschung gewesen." See also von 
Mayr, "Der Staat und sein Boden," Geographische Zeitschrift, 1807. 

11 Applied Geography, p. 6. "Without political geography," says Freeman, 
"history would have no existence ; or, more truly, political geography looked at in 
that special aspect, is simply one essential part of history. But political geography 
implies physical geography, and physical geography is parted by a very narrow line 
from sociology." — Methods of Historical Study, p. 57. 

72 See Freeman, Historical Geography of Europe, p. 2 ; Bryce, "Relation of 
Geography to History," Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII, p. 128 ; Ratzel, 
Anthropogeographie, p. 558 ; Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Ziveck der Politik, Vol. I, 
PP. 38, 39- 

73 Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, p. 41. Hume, in his essay on "National Char- 
acter" (Essays, Vol. I, p. 21), argues against the view that climate influences 
national character. "I am inclined," he says, "to doubt its effect upon national 
character ; also I do not believe that man ever in his spirit or destiny owed any 
thanks to atmosphere, food, or climate." For Ratzel's criticism of Hume see 
Anthropogeographie, pp. 43-45 ; also his chapter entitled "Das Klima," pp. 
S3 1 ff. ; cf. also Maugeolle, Le probleme de I'histoire. 
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between the fertility of the soil and forms of government. His 
conclusions, however, abound in paradoxes, and his estimate of 
the effect of climatic influences was greatly exaggerated. 74 
Comte, with less disposition to exaggerate, pointed out the 
powerful influence of physical causes upon civilization, conclud- 
ing that "it would be impossible to conceive of any adequate 
history of humanity apart from the real history of the terrestrial 
globe, the inevitable theater of progressive human activity." 75 
It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the relation of 
geography to history. That the course of history, economic, 
social and political, has been determined at many points by geo- 
graphical factors is incontestable. 76 The existence of the city- 
state in ancient Greece, and the virtual failure of all attempts to 
unite the several geographic unities into which Greece was 
divided by intersecting mountain ranges and arms of the sea, 

'* Sorel's Montesquien (trans, by Anderson), pp. 140, 141, Pollock, History 
of the Science of Politics, p. 83. 

75 Positive Philosophy, p. 448. 

,e On this point see George, Relation of Geography to History ; Semple, 
American History and its Geographical Conditions ; Smith, Geography of the 
Holy Land; Ratzel, Politische Geographic, also Anthropogeographie ; Freeman, 
Historical Geography of Europe; Keltie, Applied Geography ; Hubbard, "The 
Effects of Geographical Environment in the Development of Civilization in 
Primitive Man," National Geographical Magazine, 1897 ; Geddes, "Influence of 
Geographical Conditions in Social Development," Geographical Journal, 1898; 
Bryce, "Relation of Geography to History," Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII ; 
Turner, "Significance of the Frontier in American History," Annual Report, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1893. "The greatest events in the world's history," says 
H. J. McKinder, "are at least related to the great features of geography." "All 
history," he continues, "would have been radically different but for the Isthmus 
of Suez — the most important spot on the face of the earth." (Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 82.) "To a trifling geographical incident," says Shaler, 
"we owe the isolation of Great Britain from the European continent ; and all 
the marvelous history of the English folk, as we all know, hangs upon the existence 
of that narrow strip of sea between the Devon coast and the kindred lowlands 
of northern France." "The independent political development of England for 
the last thousand years," he continues, "has been in a large part due to the 
measure of protection afforded by the British Channel. While every other country 
on the continent of Europe, except Scandinavia, which is itself largely a 
geographical insulation, has felt again and again the tread of conquering armies, 
this group of islands has been exempt from successive invasions. Many were 
attempted, and some would have succeeded without the geographical barrier which 
nature had interposed." (Nature and Man in America, pp. 153, 159.) 
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afford one of the earliest and most striking illustrations of this 
truth. 77 Nothing is clearer than that geographic isolation is 
unfavorable to political unity. It not only retards, in the begin- 
ning, the unification of neighboring races, but also different com- 
munities of the same race, promotes prejudices and want of 
sympathy, and, when political union has once been established, 
particularism and disunion. Moreover, lack of geographic homo- 
geneity must influence to a certain extent the activities, if not 
the form, of government. People occupying parts of a state 
which are separated from the rest by high mountain barriers, 
impenetrable deserts, or large bodies of water, inevitably develop 
a variety of opinion which requires different legislation. They 
tend to acquire a different consensus of rights and wrongs, which 
necessitates a different criminal law, thereby rendering difficult 
a policy of centralized legislation. In short, homogeneity of 
geographical conditions is essential to a centralized political 
system, while want of it makes it advisable to establish the 
federal system which recognizes the right of the isolated parts to 
frame, within certain limits, the political institutions best suited 
to their local conditions. Likewise the geographical isolation 
of a state like England, which is economically dependent upon dis- 
tant parts of the world, and which, by reason of the natural 
protection which such isolation affords, minimizes the military 
element, may influence in essential particulars its whole social, 
industrial, and political life. 78 The fact that Switzerland has 
maintained its local life comparatively undisturbed by the power- 

" Oman, History of Greece, chap. i. For the effect of geographical condi- 
tions upon the future of the American republic see Bryce, "The Home of 
the Nation," in his American Commonwealth, Vol. II, chap. xci. 

" Of the influence of geographic conditions upon the politics of England, Pro- 
fessor Shaler says: "In the wonderful state of Great Britain the national life- 
functions vary with reference to the topography of high Asia, the climate and 
surface of Africa, and certain portions of other countries ; and almost every 
storm and every drought which affects the remotest lands and seas reacts upon 
that state. Ministers, and with them the purposes of the state, are changed by 
the chance of some battlefield at the antipodes. A bad harvest in the plains of the 
upper Mississippi means dear bread in England, fewer marriages, and shorter 
lives ; in other words it produces an effect upon the social status of the country." — 
Nature and Man in America, p. 149. 
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ful states about it for more than a thousand years, is clue largely 
to the geographical conditions which environ its folk. 79 It might 
also be shown that the political history of the Netherlands has 
been determined to a very considerable extent by the peculiar 
geographical condition of the country, and that the character 
which the inhabitants have acquired in their heroic struggle with 
nature lies at the basis of many of their political ideas and 
institutions. 80 

Size and area, no less than topography, influence the course 
of political development; the system of administration and, in 
a large measure, the activities of government in a state having 
a relatively small area are apt to differ widely from those prevail- 
ing in a state with more extensive boundaries. For the sake of 
internal development, if not self-preservation, it not infrequently 
happens that a small state finds it advisable to enlarge its 
boundaries by the acquisition of contiguous or distant territories, 
thus laying the basis of a colonial system, with its resulting 
modifications upon the entire governmental system of the expand- 
ing state. The increasing need of the European states for more 
territory in which to develop their national energy, for the support 
of their surplus population, and for their expanding commerce, 
has in late years led to an organized movement among them to 
take possession of such uninhabited portions of the globe as 
remain unannexed. Within a very few years the greater part of 
Africa has been partitioned out among the powers of Europe. 
So rapid has been the movement that it has been impossible to 
take effective possession of these vast territories except at a 
few accessible points, and the consequence has been the invention 
of a curious political institution, known as the "sphere of 
influence," as a means of delimiting the share of each. 81 The 
practice of leasing territories from other states for commercial, 
military, and naval purposes, where they cannot be purchased 

™ Cf. Shaler, op. cit., p. 156. 

80 Cf. Keltie, Applied Geography, p. 7. For sound estimates of the influence 
of geographical conditions upon politics see Jellinek, Recht des modernen 
Staates, p. 71, and Treitschke, Die Politik, Vol. I, pp. 207 ff. 

81 See Keltie, Partition of Africa, chap. 23. 
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or otherwise acquired, has recently been followed by a number 
of governments. 82 Finally, it is to be noted that the industries 
and economic pursuits of a state are determined largely by the 
geographical elements of climate and soil and these, in turn, 
predetermine the political history of the state. 83 

VIII 
From ethnology and its kindred science ethnography political 
science draws some of its most fundamental principles. Eth- 
nology, says Krauth-Fleming, investigates the organization and 
laws which depend upon the mental and physical differences of 
mankind, and seeks to deduce from those investigations principles 
of human guidance in all important relations of social and 
national existence. It is particularly with the organization of 
new states and the consolidation or division of existing states 
that the principles of ethnology play an important part. The 
recognition of this fundamental truth is one of the most con- 
spicuous merits of Burgess' notable treatise on Political Science 
and Constitutional Law. He carefully distinguishes between the 
concepts "nation" and "state," defining the former as "a popula- 
tion of an ethnic unity inhabiting a territory of a geographic 
unity;" the latter, as "a particular portion of mankind viewed 
as an organized unit." 84 That is to say, he preserves the ethnic 
signification of the term "nation" and avoids confusing it with 
the political concepts represented by the state. Burgess con- 
ceives a geographic unity to be a territory separated from other 
territory by high mountain ranges, or broad bodies of water, 
or impenetrable forests and jungles, or climatic extremes. An 
ethnic unity he understands to be a population having a common 
language and literature, a common tradition, a common custom, 
and a common consciousness of rights and wrongs. Two or 

82 Within recent years Great Britain, Germany, and Russia have leased for a 
term of years territory from the Chinese government ; the United States, from 
Cuba ; Belgium, from Great Britain on the upper Nile ; and France, from Great 
Britain on the Niger. 

83 Cf. Ripley, Races of Europe, p. 4. For the relation of geography to juris- 
prudence see Schiffner, "Die Wechselbeziehungen zwischen der Geographie und 
der Rechtswissenschaft," Mittheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft, Vienna, 
1874. 

81 Pp. 1, so. 
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more states may be embraced in the same geographic unity, and 
conversely a single state may be spread over several geographic 
unities. Similarly, two or more states may be embraced within 
the limits of a single nation, and several nations may be included 
within the boundaries of a single state. The lessons of history 
as well as the principles of sound political and ethnological science 
teach that where a state is composed of several nations an 
attempt should be made to develop ethnical homogeneity, by the 
use of force if necessary On the other hand, where a number of 
states are embraced within one and the same ethnic unity, sound 
political science and good public policy require their union into a 
single state. 

National unity is the determining force in the organization 
of modern national states, and therefore, as Burgess well says, 
the prime policy of states should be to attain proper physical 
boundaries and to render their populations ethnically homogene- 
ous. 85 This means that in the organization, consolidation, or 
division of states, considerations of geography and ethnology 
must enter into the problem. The physically ideal state of the 
future — the state which possesses the greatest elements of perma- 
nence, stability, and national contentment — will be that whose 
political, geographic, and ethnic boundaries coincide. The his- 
tory of Europe since 1815 has shown a steady tendency in this 
direction. The reckless disregard of this fundamental principle 
by the Vienna Congress was the greatest error that it committed, 
and led to the early undoing of much of its work intended to 
be permanent. 88 

85 Political Science and Constitutional Lam, Vol. I, p. 40. 

88 Ethnography, which bears about the same relation to ethnology that geology 
does to geography, may also be considered as a discipline of political science. 
"Ethnology is," says Brinton, "the necessary basis of correct history and sound 
statesmanship. It offers to history a foundation on natural law ; it explains events 
by showing their dependence on the physical structure, the mental peculiarities, 

and the geographic surroundings of the peoples engaged in them To the 

statesman it offers those facts about the capacities and limitations of peoples which 
should guide his dealings with them ; it comes with no vague feeling of optimism 
or pessimism such as doctrinaire philosophers love to air, but with the admonition 
that each people, each race must be studied by itself." {Races and Peoples, p. 
300.) See also Ratzel, Politische Geographie, p. vi ; Ratzenhofer, Wesen und 
Zweck der Politik, Vol. I, p. 37. 



